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As we come to another 


milestone, our third, we pause to 
rededicate these efforts to the 
highest and best in clean, vigor- 


ous, American amateur sports. 























Facts about 


Hotel GeorciA Minirary ACADEMY 
College Park, Ga. 


1. A College preparatory school where cadets live in homes 


* 
Georgian 
with their teachers. 
Terrace 2. Classes are small and cadets receive individual attention. 


3. A school where character is developed through leader- 
ship and discipline. 

4. A special post graduate department for boys who need 
to strengthen their foundation for college. 

Teams for two 5. A special preparatory course for boys trying to enter 


Decades the national academies. 
6. A separate junior school. 


Home of Southern 


7. Athletic teams for boys of all ages and sizes play regu- 
lar schedules. 


NOW COMPLETELY 


MODERNIZED 8. Excellent coaches develop teams in the following sports: 
(a) Football (b) Basketball (c) Baseball 
(Write for group rates) (d) Track (e) Tennis (£) Swimming 
(g) Golf (h) Cross country (i) Boxing 


You are invited to visit the school or address the president 
for a catalogue. 


Edwin Mugford, Manager 





























Greetings, Georgia Coaches 


Coach W. P. 
“Bill” WHITE 


Candidate for Member of 


PRISON AND PAROLE 
COMMISSION 


Sept. 11, 1940— Democratic Primary 





Will appreciate your vote and help 
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Goal to Go 
Ws, this first issue 


of Volume Ill, we pause to rededicate our 
efforts to the preservation and improvement 
of one of the most vital factors in American 
lite—our amateur sports program. Two years 
ago we started our publication merely on 
faith—faith in our purpose and in our ideals. 
As we have come along, others have shared 
that faith and have enabled us to be of some 
service to the coaches, players, officials and 
schools of the South. 


The sports program is our first line of 
national defense. As long as American youth 
delight in playing hard, and answer the 
challenge of vigorous sports, the security of 
American life is assured. 


"Nothing useless is, or low, 

Each thing in its place is best; 
And what seems but idle show 
Strengthens and supports the rest.’ 
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Pre-Season Training 


By HARRY MEHRE 


Head Football Coach, University of Mississippi 


 % HAS long been a favored belief 
with me that underpreparation for 
an early season game is better in the 
long run for seasonal results than 
staunch drilling under a tepid sun 
and a resultant stale and tired team 
later in the season. 


True, this overwork may not show 
up until November, but it seldom 
fails to manifest itself in various 
ways, usually in a squad that is un- 
derweight and ill-tempered. 


This weight factor (the weight 
chart) is the main early and pre- 
season indicator as far as I am con- 
cerned. It helps to classify the indi- 
vidual at the beginning of practice 
on September 1, and it serves as a 
most reliable checking point on the 
condition each boy is attaining dur- 
ing the time when his condition must 
be kept under the closest observation. 


I refer here in the main to the heat, 
weather conditions for Dixie and the 
entire Cotton Belt, which make pre- 
season training the most important 
part of the year. 


Naturally, it is difficult to ascer- 
tain the exact amount of work neces- 
sary to raise a squad to the right tone 
level, but the tendency is to overdo 
rather than to underwork the boys. 
The coaches are beginning a new 
campaign, and want top-notch re- 
sults. Members of the squad are full 
of “pepper” and are anxious to get 
going. 

So it’s hard to slow the work, but 
slowness is vital, important anywhere 
but especially so here in the South, 
for September heat is far from an 
Indian Summer siesta. 


I can recall when “Rock” (Knute 
Rockne) used to send us into our 
first game with nothing more than 
conditioning fundamentals behind us 
—and a word of warning not to lose. 
His reasons for slow but sure prepa- 
rations were sound, so sound and 
basically true to human reactions 
that they apply with the same force 
today. 


Even if it were desirable, little 
control could be exercised over the 





HARRY MEHRE 





Coach Mehre played center at 
Notre Dame, 1919-1921. He was 
on two undefeated teams and was 
a teammate of the immortal 
George Gipp. 

He began his coaching career 
as line coach at St. Thomas Col- 
lege in 1923. He served as line 
coach at University of Georgia 
from 1924 to 1927, when he was 
promoted to the head coaching 
job. Since 1938 he has been 
head coach and athletic director 
at the University of Mississippi. 

While head coach at Georgia, 
he won 58, lost 34 and tied 6. At 
Mississippi he has won 16, lost 4 
and tied none. His complete 
record, as head coach, is 74 won, 
38 lost and 6 tied. He has coached 
four players to a!l-American 
recognition: Tom Nash, Chick 
Shiver and “Catfish” Smith, all 
ends at Georgia, and Parker Hall, 
a halfback at Ole Miss. 





boys during the summer months, dur- 
ing which time some of them work— 
indoors and out, and others drift 
through the vacation time in casual 
ease. 


On their return, each boy falls into 
one of three groups, to wit: 


1) Jimmy Jones is the conscien- 
tious type. Always in good shape, 
he reports ready to scrimmage. 
Work this player hard, and he would 
show up well the first of the season, 
then go downhill. Loss of weight and 
staleness would result. 

2) Hymie Hayden is the lazy, in- 
different type, who spent his summer 
hanging onto the awning at the cor- 
ner drug store. He reports from 15 
to 25 pounds overweight, if not more. 
To work this boy too hard would 
hurt him physically and in all prob- 
ability he would suffer so much it 
would kill his interest in the game. 

3) Alonzo Canton is the boy who 
has worked hard all summer, prob- 
ably at an inside job. He reports 
underweight. His need for work is 
obvious, but he must be built up to 
be able to take it. Hard work for 
Alonzo would absolutely spoil his 
chances for making the team. 


Most coaches know the above to be 
true by experience, but some are so 
anxious to get under way they over- 
look the problems too much early 
work can bring. 

One of the biggest mistakes a head 
coach can make is to stay on the field 
too long, where a two hour session 
would be ample, and where an early 
training schedule designed to produce 
what I would call “the most and best” 
results should be followed carefully. 
The schedule should call for a mini- 
mum of work. 

I have heard of and seen practice 
sessions that observed three and four 
hour time charts, and in so doing 
have always felt the same results 
could be obtained in two-hour drills, 
when every minute of the two hours 
is charted in advance, and every item 
on the day’s calendar is carefully ad- 
hered to. 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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Coaching Backfield Fundamentals 


By F. W. THOMAS 


Athletic Director and Football Coach, University of Alabama 


 pontanag men naturally divide in- 
to two classes, the ball-carrier, 
and the interferer. The ball-carrier, 
whether the light end run type or the 
rugged line bucker, depends upon his 
interferers for gains. The ideal back 
can carry the ball as well as run in- 
terference, but it is very seldom that 
a coach is blessed with a man of this 
type. 
Some of the fundamentals all backs 
should master are: 1, Stance; 2, Start- 
ing; 3, Driving; 4, Ability to use in- 
terference to the best advantage; 5, 
Holding and carrying the ball; 6, 
Catching or receiving the ball; 7, 
Passing; 8, Kicking; 9, Blocking, 10, 
Tackling in the open and backing up 
the line; 11, Pass defense; 12, Side- 
stepping; 13, Twisting; 14, Stiff-arm- 
ing; 15, Changing pace; 16, Handling 
the ball and ability to fall relaxed. 


Stance 


There are two different stances: 1, 


the Crouch; 2, The Semi-Standing. 

In both, the weight is on the balls 
of the feet, which should be spread 
and parallel. In the standing stance, 
the hands rest on the knees, or one 
hand may act as a balance on the 
ground with the other elbow on the 
knee and the hand outstretched. 


Starting 

The position is not changed at the 
time of starting. The eyes should be 
glued on the ball, with no weight 
on the heels and no leaning or other 
indications. When receiving a direct 
pass from center, a back less than five 
yards from the line of scrimmage 
should step off with the nearest foot 
in the direction he is going. If more 
than five yards from the line of scrim- 
mage, he should use a cross-over step. 
This difference in timing puts a back 
in good position to receive the ball 
at both distances. When lead‘ng in- 
terference, the cross-over start is 
usually considered the better. 


Receiving the Ball 

The force and lead are regulated 
by the length of the pass and the 
speed of the back. In general, close 
formation passes should be soft float- 
ers and long passes should be as 
hard and as fast as possible. In re- 
ceiving any direct pass from center, 
the back should never take his eyes 


off the ball until it is caught. The 
pass should be caught in the hands 
and then tucked away properly. 


Carrying the Ball 
The ball should be carried in the 


arm farthest from the tacklers. In 
general, this will be the arm toward 
the side line the runner will be near- 
ing. It should be held with both 
hands whenever the runner is thrown 
to the ground. 
Side-Stepping and Stiff-Arming 
In any of the methods of side-step- 
ping, the use of the stiff-arm is very 
important. The stiff-arm to be of any 
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Coach Frank Thomas, famous 
tutor of Alabama’s Crimson Tide, 
has a thirteen-year coaching rec- 
ord of 69 won, 11 lost, and 5 tied. 

He has been very successful 
with the forward pass, and that 
success has been due, in part, to 
the strong running game he is 
alwafs able to develop. Thomas 
played quarterback for Knute 
Rockne at Notre Dame. 

He will coach the North Geor- 
gia Al!-Star Football Team at the 
Third Annual Coaching Clinic in 
Atlanta, August 23-30. 





value must have the arm extended and 
locked at the time of contact. Com- 
mon faults in stiff-arming are as fol- 
lows: 

Arm down and back instead of up 
and forward, arm bent at the time 
of contact instead of locked, and miss- 
ing the tackler with the heel of the 
hand because of taking the eyes off 
his head-gear. 

There are several methods of side- 
stepping, any one of which is con- 
sidered good. These are: 1, Push off 
with the near foot as the stiff-arm is 
delivered, taking a wide diagonal 
stride to the side and drawing the 
hips away. This may be followed by 
a pivot; 2, cross over with the near 
leg, drawing the hips away. This may 
be followed by a further diagonal 
stride; 3, pivot or spin. Push off 
backward with the near foot, turn- 
ing on the outside one and stiff-arm- 
ing at the same time. As the body 
comes around, drive forward low, 
taking advantage of all momentum. 
In making the turn, throw the hips 
into the tackler if he breaks through 
the stiff-arm. 

Change of Pace 

This may be developed by any back 
and used with any side-stepping 
method. 

The ball-carrier should appear to 
be going as fast as he can, then put 
on a burst of speed just before he 
reaches the tackler, to throw him out 
of time. It is also found that if a 
back gives the appearance of giving 
up, that is, acts as if he is cornered, 
it has a tendency to make the tackler 
relax a bit, then a quick burst of 
speed carries the back by the tackler 
before he realizes it. 


Cutting 
The effect of cutting is to throw the 
defensive players off balance. The 
sharp change of direction of a ball- 
carrier going off tackle, either in or 
out, forces the defensive backs to 
change their direction. A back should 


be careful to break out at least once - 


out of every three or four times. If 
he cuts back every time, the effec- 
tiveness is soon lost, for the defen- 
sive players will be back. and wait for 
him. 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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The Play of the Center 


t igs play of the Center on offense 
is like that of any other linesman 
except that all offensive plays depend 
on him for the proper timing. Of- 
fensive requirements are that he be 
an accurate passer. Most of the fum- 
bles that occur as the Back receives 
the ball from Center are due par- 
tially to poor passing from Center. 

A good Center should develop 
three speeds of passes: 

1. An average speed for running 
plays such as off tackle and 
wide plays. The ball should be 
passed crotch high and with a 
good lead but, to do this, Cen- 
ter must know the speed of his 
Backs. 

2. The speed of a soft lob pass 
in order that Backs can run 
under it on a direct line drive. 

3. The speed required by the 
length of the pass: the longer 
the pass, the faster it should 
travel. When passing to the 
kicker on deep punt formation, 
the ball should travel hip high 
and should be directed toward 
the kicking-foot side of the 
kicker. 

The passing hand, which is usually 
the right hand, should be placed ex- 
actly as though the Center were 
throwing a forward pass, the other 
hand is placed so as to act as a 
guide. The passing hand is in the 


By J. B. WHITWORTH 


Assistant Coach, University of Georgia 








J. B. WHITWORTH 


front, the guiding hand is in the 
rear. To make a good pass, the arms 
should have a distinctive follow 
through. The ball should not be 
picked up and thrown but should be 
swept through in one continuous mo- 
tion. 

The Center stance is similar to that 
of other linesmen except that it is 
somewhat higher. The entire weight 


LOWER LEFT: FRONT VIEW 


is on the balls of his feet and no 
weight should be on the football. He 
must watch for any such give away 
movements as contracting the muscles 
of his hands, shifting his weight, or 
raising his back before he actually 
snaps the ball. After having looked 
up and located the man to block, 
all the attention should be concen- 
trated on the pass until it is made. 

After the pass the Center becomes 
an offensive linesman, he is usually 
called upon to use a shoulder block 
or a cross body block, depending on 
whether he is filling the hole where 
the Guard pulled out or opening the 
hole for direct line play. On line 
bucks or straight plays, Center’s head 
should come up with his eyes open 
and rump down. He should use a 
shoulder block with his legs under 
him at a good comfortable spread, 
working like pistons with short driv- 
ing steps. 

When check blocking, the Center 
should get his shoulders into his op- 
ponent, his head in front, and stay 
with him until the ball carrier is 
clear, then down the field blocking in 
secondary. He should be sure that 
the backs and linesmen are in proper 
position before passing the ball. 
When any of his teammates are off- 
side, he should not pass the ball but 
when the opponents are offside and 
the Center’s team is ready, the ball 

(Continued on Page 21) 


Weight of body on feet, comfortable spread in stance, knees over ball 
of feet, right hand to front, guide hand to rear. 


LOWER RIGHT: SIDE VIEW 
Right foot slightly to rear for brace, ball well to the front, _— good 
wnst snap, rump slightly above shoulders, knees well bent 
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S.F.0. A. —Scores Again 


“Pup” Phillips, President of the Southern Football 
Officials Association, has announced a plan whereby the 
young football officials of merit will receive recognition 
without waiting until they get the right “pull”. It is also 
a plan whereby young officials without merit cannot get 
bookings because of some accidental connection. This is 
a commendable move and merits the full cooperation of 
the coaches. It will be a great help to visiting coaches 
in selecting officials to work their games. Coaches will 
welcome the announcement of this plan and the S. F. O. A. 
is to be commended for another constructive move. 

We would like to make a suggestion. The officials are 
to be rated on their work in the various games. Would it 
not be a good thing to have the coaches rated on the mat- 
ter of sportsmanship? Most of the coaches know and 
practice good coaching ethics, but there are always to be 
found the exceptional cases. A plan of sportsmanship 
rating would bring these “exceptions” to light and would 
so stigmatize the offenders that unsportsmanlike practice 
could be almost completely eliminated. We suggest that 
the coaches be rated by the officials and opposing coach- 
es. The game is too great a factor in the training of 
American youth to be marred by a few who are ignorant 
of its highest objectives. 





Carolina, Here We" Come! 


Beginning now the CoacH AND ATHLETE will render a 
more intimate and vital service to coaches, players, of- 
ficials and schools of South Carolina. Some of the best 
coaches and finest sportsmen in the South are to be found 
in the South Carolina schools. We are glad of the oppor- 
tunity to serve them, and we are glad, too, of the oppor- 
tunity it gives us to learn from them. The extent and ac- 
curacy of our coverage will depend, in part, upon the 
cooperation we receive from the coaches and the schools. 
If you have done a good job, we want to know about it, 
and most of all, about the methods you employed in 
achieving it. By pooling our ideas we will 4ll be wiser 
and the games will be better. By such cooperation we 
can accelerate progress in the improvement of techniques, 
methods, and objectives. 

We wish to call attention to the excellent article in this 
issue by Coach Jack Reames, of Parker High. This ar- 
ticle seems to express the attitude that typifies the South 
Carolina coach. Certainly those we have had the privi- 
lege of meeting. They are truly gentlemen and coaches! 
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American Football for Boys 


Jack Spaulding, founder of the East-West football 
game for the benefit of the Shriners’ Hospital for Crip- 
pled Children, has sent us information on a game he has 
devised for young boys. It is a football game which he 
designates “American Football for Boys.” 

“Thousands of young boys are injured each year at- 
tempting to play some form of football,” says Spaulding, 
“and millions of dollars are spent by parents for medical 
attention. I hope to eliminate such injuries through the 
introduction of American Football for Boys. It’s a safe 
game because there is no tackling, blocking or any other 
feature permitted that would be injurious to the young- 
sters. 


The new game is one of forward and lateral passing, 
punting, drop-kicking and place-kicking. The players 
are equipped with rubberized shoes, shorts and a light 
jersey. There are nine players on each side, five linemen 
and four backs. A smaller ball is used. The ball is dead 
when it touches the ground and cannot be scrambled for. 
It is also dead when a player in possession of the ball 
touches the ground with any part of his person other 
than his feet. This prevents piling on. 


Mr. Spaulding is to be commended for this progressive 
move. The game has the endorsement of many of the 
nation’s outstanding coaches, and of all anxious parents. 
Most injuries today are among. the younger players. 
Serious injuries to high school and college players are 
rare. This is due to improvement in equipment, playing 
fields and coaching methods. The sandlot players sustain 
more injuries because they often play on rough fields, 
have inadequate equipment and are not always properly 
trained and conditioned for the rough game. 


If the new game takes hold, as it should, the benefits 


‘of the “king of sports” will be extended to additional 


thousands of American boys, without the hazards of the 
older game. 





In Memoriam 


_— 


In respectful remembrance of 
Jimmy Harbison, sporting goods 
salesman, president of the Georgia 
and Commercial Amateur Base- 
ball Leagues, a real gentleman 


and a true Southern sportsman. 
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Announcement to Georgia Officials 


By G. M. “PUP” PHILLIPS 


President, Southern Football Officials Association 


A meeting of all high school foot- 
ball officials and “B” and “C” college 
officials in the state of Georgia will 
be held in Atlanta, at the Piedmont 
Hotel at ten o’clock Sunday morn- 
ing, August 25, 1940. The purpose 
of the meeting is the state-wide or- 
ganization of all football officials. In 
time we hope to have every official 
classified as to his ability and posi- 
tion. This information will be fur- 
nished to all coaches in the state for 
their use and benefit. 

The G. A. C. A. has endorsed this 
idea and plan and assure us that they 
will use the preferred list for their 
officials for all games. After our or- 
ganization plans are completed, we 
want to put every official on his own 
merit. Each man will have a rating 
in the state determined by his ability 
as an official. This will include rules 
and mechanics exam, speed tests, 


physical examination and ratings on 
games worked by the coaches. All 
this data will be compiled and a list 
of the ratings of all officials will be 
sent to each coach. 

For this reason, it is necessary for 
every official to be in attendance at 
this meeting, which will be for one 
day only, to become an established 
official in his locality and state. 

Coaches W. A. Alexander of Geor- 
gia Tech and Lake Russell of Mercer 
will be on the program. Coaches 
Wallace Butts of the University of 
Georgia and Patrick of Oglethorpe 
will be in attendance. All of these 
coaches heartily endorse this new as- 
sociation and have agreed to use the 
top-ranking officials for their games, 
where it does not conflict with the 
5. F O..A. 

Vice-President Wiley Sholar and 


Commissioner Arthur Hutchens of the 


S. F. O. A. will be present to present 
the plan and help in the organization 
of this new association. It is to be 
patterned after the S. F. O. A. and 
Mr. Hutchens will explain in detail 
how you can establish a rating and 
better yourself as an official. Fur- 
thermore, it is our intention to make 
this association a branch of the S. F. 
O. A., whose idea it is to promote the 
top ranking officials to the S. F. O. A. 
each year. This will give the man 
away from Atlanta an opportunity to 
break into college officiating that he 
has not had before. 


We urge all football officials in 
the state to attend this meeting and 
signify their intention of doing so by 
dropping a card to: 

G. M. “Pup” PHILLIPs, 
1030 C. & S. Bank Building, 


Atlanta, Georgia. 








Welcome, Coaches! 








Pryor and Auburn 








to the 


3rd Annual Coaching Clinic 


| Be sure to visit our Display at the 
| Georgia Tech Gym 


Also make our store your headquarters while in Atlanta 


And see our complete line of all Sports Equipment — Football — Basketball 
— Fishing Tackle — Guns and Ammunition — Archery — Tennis — Golf 
Gym and Playground Equipment. 


WALTHOUR @ HOOD CO. 


ATLANTA 
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Welcome to Atlanta 


By FABER BOLLINGER 


Executive Vice-President of the Atlanta Convention and Visitors’ Bureau 


HE ATLANTA CONVENTION AND VisITORS’ BUREAU is 

glad of the opportunity afforded through the medium 
of your excellent publication, THE SOUTHERN COACH 
AND ATHLETE, to welcome the coaches, players and fans 
to Atlanta the week of August 26-30, for the Third An- 
nual Coaching Clinic. This program was inaugurated 
three years ago as the Georgia Coaching Clinic, but it 
has quickly out- 
grown its name. In- 
terest has spread to 
other states and it is, 
in fact, the Southern 
Coaching Clinic. 

Since many coach- 
es will be coming to 
Atlanta for the first 
time, we wish to call 
attention to some 
facts concerning the 
city and suggest 
some points of inter- 
est you should visit 
while here. 

Many factors have 
contributed to the 
amazing growth of 
this young city, 
which though only 
100 years old, has a 
population of 402.,- 
450 people, and his- 
torical setting that 
makes it a mecca for tourists. The population is almost 
entirely native born, the foreign element being less than 
two per cent. Its progressive citiezns have been prepared 
for the changes of time. When the motor age came, good 
roads were provided, and now a well-equipped airport is 
in service for mail, passenger and commercial use. The 
location of the city and the geographical formation of the 
country round about it make it a natural gateway between 
the nor th and west to the entire southeastern states. There- 
fore, one railroad followed another, until eight railroad 
systems, with fifteen main lines converge here. This has 
resulted in its selection by over 100 nationally known 
concerns as a distributing, assembling, and manufactur- 
ing point. Atlanta is also a manufacturing center. More 
than 1500 different commodities are manufactured within 
the metropolitan area. No one industry or group of in- 
dustries predominates. This makes for industrial equili- 
brium. 

The climate has been another factor. Atlanta has an 
altitude of 1,050 feet, which is the highest of any city its 
size, or larger, east of the Mississippi River. The mean 
annual temperature is 61 degrees, and there are no ex- 





ATLANTA AT NIGHT 


tremes of heat or cold. Few people stop to think that 
Atlanta is only a little south of the halfway mark between 
New York and Miami. (It is 864 miles to New York and 
715 miles to Miami.) So nearly is Atlanta on the water- 
shed that streams west of the city flow into the Gulf of 
Mexico, and those east of the city flow into the Atlantic 
Ocean. The city is a center of activities for the Federal 
Government in the 
Southeast. It is the 
home of the Fourth 
Corps Area, Depart- 
ment of War, and 
thirty-six other 
branch divisions, 
not including the 
emergency govern- 
mental agencies. 
The Federal Peni- 
tentiary houses 
2,000 offenders of 
Uncle Sam. 

Atlanta is a city 
of beautiful homes 
and all the essenti- 
als that go to make 
living a joy and 
comfort. The city 
has seventy-two 
parks and play- 
grounds covering 
approximately 2,000 
acres. There are five 
municipally owned golf courses and nine private clubs’ 
courses. Tennis, boating, and swimming are sports pro- 
vided at all the clubs and parks, and afford Atlanta 
visitors interesting pastime. 

The High Museum of Art displays notable collections 
of work at various times. The school system is operated 
on the K-3-6 plan, with one set of schools for white and 
another set for colored children. The city is surrounded 
by colleges and universities, being the home of Ogle- 
thorpe University, Emory University, Georgia School of 
Technology, Agnes Scott College, Marist College, Wood- 
bury Hall, Washington Seminary, and Georgia Military 
Academy. There are more institutions of higher learning 
for colored people in Atlanta than in any other city in 
the world. Six schools of college rank specialize in the 
education of the negro. 

Visitors are always interested in the points of interest 
in and around the city. Among these: The Wren’s Nest, 
the home of Joel Chandler Harris, creator of “Uncle 
Remus”; the only exact replica of Bobby Burns’ Cottage 
in America; cyclorama painting of the Battle of Atlanta; 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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. SPLIT MINUTES - 


By DWIGHT KEITH 


Secretary, Georgia Coaches Association 


THIRD ANNUAL GEORGIA COACHING CLINIC 


O” chief interest just now is the Third Annual Coach- 
ing Clinic. We believe we have the best planned 
program and that it will be the best attended to date. 
Since the plans for our school have been announced in 
previous issues, we will not take the time and space here 
to repeat the details, but will outline briefly a few of the 
features of this year’s program. 

Swimming coaches will welcome the announcement 
that swimming has been added to the program. If any of 
the coaches who are registered at the clinic wish to use 
the pool, they may do so at the nominal fee of 50 cents 
for the entire period of the clinic. 

Instruction in football will be by lectures, motion pic- 
tures and practical demonstrations. Two all-star teams, 
composed of outstanding prep stars of Georgia, will be 
coached during the clinic by coaches Frank Thomas and 
Harold Drew, of Alabama, and Wallace Butts and J. B. 
Whitworth, of Georgia. The grand climax will come 
when these teams meet in a regulation game at Grant 


Field Friday night, August 30. 


Music for the all-star game will be furnished by the 
130 piece Georgia State Girls’ Military Band, directed 
by Colonel Jack Taylor. 

The work in basketball is planned along the same lines, 
with coaches Adolph Rupp and Elmer Lampe in charge 
of the two basketball teams. The all-star basketball game 
will be played Thursday night, August 29. 

Clement M. Eyler, President of National Basketball 
Officials Association, will lecture on officiating and will 
officiate in the all-star basketball game. 

Coach George Griffin, of Georgia Tech, will have charge 
of the track work, and will be assisted by two of our suc- 
cessful high school coaches, Buck Anderson and Bill 
Scheerer. 

More attention will be given to training than hereto- 
fore, with Claude Bond and Fitz Lutz in charge. 

Then, over and above, around and about, in and out, 
and amongst will be the understanding, sympathetic and 
authoritative counsel of Coach William A. Alexander. 

Players who have definitely accepted to participate are: 











Georgia Tech welcomes the Georgia high schoo! coaches. The clinic, operated by the association, is 
of great value to both the high schools and colleges of the state of Georgia. Georgia Tech feels honored 
that the association picks Tech and Grant Field as the place for the school and the game. Make yourselves 
at home on the Tech campus and ask us for anything you want. 


Sincerely, 


W. A. Alexander 


and the Tech Coaching Staff. 





NORTH GEORGIA ALL-STAR 
FOOTBALL PLAYERS 
Coached by Frank Thomas and 
Harold Drew, of Alabama 
CENTERS 


SOUTH GEORGIA ALL-STAR 
FOOTBALL PLAYERS 
Coached by Wallace Butts and J. B. 
Whitworth of Georgia 


NORTHERN ALL-STAR BASKET- 
BALL PLAYERS 


Coached by Adolph Rupp of Kentucky 


CENTERS James Armstrong .................... Ne!son 
Bobby Reith 2 Pech High Mutt Manning... Albany High Everett Cown 0000-0 Clarkston 
ION ACO? io.) ere teal Monroe Rolston Wood ............ Savannah High Russell Aitken © ....--..5..:-8 Elberton 

GUARDS GUARDS Asher Edelstein ................ Boys’ High 
Jack JOLGan: ..::...-.28 ee Boys’ High Sibley Durant ............ Savannah High Charlie Scruggs Aree High 
ISON PRG y.c525555.s Gainesville High SHOCK BOW CY |. 2.0 65250-25:0c nn Albany High pi Ot a G.M 
Fred Jackson .......... Commercial High Clarence Boynton .......... Albany High Ori ANGEFsON ................------ . M. A. 
Buster Bealls. .s. 5.3 North Fulton Alfred Langford .................- Columbus WP OREO AEN AOD sc cacecntcicni sive wcwsncese Monroe 
Willard: Baines: ~-2:-2-..2.:.... Darlington TACKLES Gene wiaceG 2k Fairmont 
TACKLES ULL a eae eRe Jordan High Eugene Spier ...................... LaGrange 
Jack Askew ...............-.--.-. Greensboro —_ Jimmie Dismuke. ...........- Albany High ~— Bi-y Whit po Sees 
,) ce OS" Gee eereeeee Dalton Preston Cobb ........... Americus High _— ss caeter eases coer eherson 
Raymond Watson .............. Cedartown — Jim Perry ..........-.-------- Nashville High 
rap. oe aig SE WES we ee ENDS ——— 
OE SUGGRUN 5 3m hace kkse hace . M. A. : + 4s 
ENDS James McGuire ................ Benedictine SOUTHERN ALL-STAR BASKET- 
s Dal EOVICK MIOUM 2.265 255eccn-snoses Lanier High BALL PLAYERS 
ie Anderson ...........--------- M alton John Crawford ............ Americus High 
pee Heowe i a ee AE Boys’ “High Herbert: Ucas = :......-20scis.i2c1. Waycross Coached by Elmer Lampe of Georgia 
Bob Huggins ...............-.---- Tech High BACKS Joe Murrow ..............-.--.. Lanier High 
G B S North Ful — wea ssseeseeesees ne oe Jim Homer .............-. ...Columbus High 
rE EO "a CS epee ae orth Fulton ames Meadows .............. ordan Hig ‘ ‘ 
David es NSE ties te Ae a8. Russell Felix Marbury ............. «..Albany High James Davis —...............-. Albany High 
[Deere 01: aga none tea Canton - -Ryels: ee «....:..........2..4..4 Americus Bobby Holtzclaw .............. Perry High 
Ralph Kenerly..:.:....:...c....2 Boys’ High CEES ee aan Louisville High Rabun Griffith.............. Eatonton High 
Spree — das etabeananig — ~_ — goa meceancsayint Pea em aoe Me es Morgan High 
[Rho] 2) 11: Re aan eee ome Hi win Herndon .......... aycross Hig’ . ae : . 
Aedley Tacker REN ES Destinaeon Gus Letchas ............ Thomasville High Billy Bridges ............. yee sen 
Ted Forbes .......... Meno eo Monroe _ Ed Tankersley............ Brunswick High Robert Tucker .................. Ocilla Hig 
Hugh Alford «.........:..0< Hartwell High Henry Caver ...... Richmond Academy Curtis Thurston .............. Lanier High 
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Value of Pre-Season 


Football Camp 


Head Football Coach and Athletic Director, Boys’ High School, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


os a thorough physical exami- 

nation, the Boys’ High football 
squad will retire to the mountainous 
regions of North Georgia for a two 
weeks’ training period. They go by 
bus, auto, bicycle, and by air (“Air 
yo’ goin’ my way?”). Each one will 
carry a complete football uniform, 
besides his regular camping outfit, 
and be prepared for a very vigorous 
fourteen days of work and play. 

The squad is to assemble at Camp 
Cherokee on Lake Burton, where all 
the facilities needed for the training 
are to be found. This is the tenth 
annual Boys’ High Camp, and we be- 
lieve that much of the success of our 
football team during this period can 
be attributed to this custom. During 
the past nine years, we have managed 
to win four G. I. A. A. champion- 
ships, five city titles, have been un- 
defeated three seasons, and went 
thirty-three consecutive games with- 
out a defeat. Of course, all of the 
above cannot be traced to our moun- 
tain camp, but the improved record 
of our team during this period must 
be significant. 

Our annual pilgrimage enables us 
to hold two daily workouts, since the 
temperature and atmospheric condi- 
tions are so much better than in At- 
lanta. Mountain climbing, hiking, 
swimming, whip our candidates into 
excellent condition for our unusually 
early first game on September 13. 
Weather conditions in Atlanta do not 
permit us to prepare nearly so well 
as we are able to at Lake Burton. 
One of the main assets of the custom 
is, that the boys are able to have a 
vacation along with their early foot- 
ball training, which tends to make 
the season seem shorter and less ar- 
duous. 

After a brief period of condition- 
ing, we enter the rough drills of 
training, such as blocking, tackling, 
and defensive technique. Our morn- 
ing workouts start at 8:30, lasting 
about ninety minutes, while our after- 
noon practice begins at 4:30 and 
lasts until 6:30. The boys indulge in 
a brief, but cooling, swim in beauti- 
ful Lake Burton, after each work- 
out. Our schedule is varied with 
long hikes to places of interest, moun- 





R. L. “Shorty” DOYAL 


tain climbs, boat rides, etc., taking 
the place of drills about every two 
days. The boys are required to be in 
bed at 10 o’clock and, since there are 
no bright lights, this is not difficult 
to put across. 

The benefits already described are 
the most tangible ones derived from 
our football camp, but many others 
accrue, which are even more im- 
portant. The boys, through living to- 
gether twenty-four hours per day for 
two weeks, learn to appreciate each 
other, and individual differences are 
easily discernible, their knowledge 
often being valuable as the season 
goes along. Plans and ambitions for 
the coming season are brought into 
being during their “bull” sessions, 
and, often, become goals worthily at- 
tained. Enmities sometimes develop 
early, which would have come into 
existence during the season, and can 
be dealt with early by the coach, 
thus averting disaster to team-work. 
A uaity of spirit and purpose along 
with other ideals of team play may 
develop and make a fine team out of 
a very ordinary group of players. 

Therefore, for the reasons as stated, 
we are convinced that the football 
camp idea is excellent, and hope it 
may spread to other schools in future 
years. 


September, 1940 
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Shaglands 


BEFORE YOU LEAP 
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In the market for a suit? 
Don’t rush to buy the first bar- 
gain you spy—it may prove 
expensive. 

Come into our store and get 
acquainted with Shaglands .. . 
they’re unquestionably the best 
value in town for the money. 


a7 
Tailored By 
HART, SCHAFFNER & MARX 


ZACHRY 


87 PEACHTREE 
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Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow in Southern 


High School Football 


SX 1915 the evolution of High 
School Football has been truly 
remarkable. Only a short time ago 
one never knew what to expect in 
competition between high schools. 
Age limits were a myth. Equipment 
was hopelessly inadequate. Fields 
were of a concrete-like consistency, 
and, worst of all, was the attitude 
of players, coaches and spectators. 
With many players the game was an 
opportunity to maim an opponent 
by fair means or foul, an attitude 
due in part to the influence of “drug 
store coaches.” 

Most schools were unable to hire 
a trained coach, and quite a few of 
these fellows were out to win at any 
cost. The public, in general, also 
played an important part. Usually 
a group of those most interested 
pitched in and bought equipment, 
and concluded this contribution gave 
them the privilege of dictating poli- 
cies . . . anything from telling the 
quarterback what play to run to 
bawling out players for errors. Too, 
betting on games was often practiced 
by these amateur coaches, with all 
of the resulting evils. 

Many lasting feuds between towns 
started during this period, and free 
for all fights were not uncommon. 

Was the whole system bad? No! 
Many great football players were 
developed in this hard school. Many 
of these “drug store coaches” were 
splendid men who had the interest 
of the boys at heart and really did 
a great job. Remember “Uncle 
Johnny” Holmes at Greenville High 
School during this period and the 
great job he did? Of course Uncle 
Johnny was not among the “drug 
store” crew. He was a trained de- 
veloper of men. I should like to 
tip my hat back over the years to 
my old superintendent and coach, 
B. F. Ezell. Many were fine public 
spirited men who contributed in a 
big way to make the game of yester- 
day the great game it is today. 

Let us glance at the order of things 
as they are today. 

(1) Most schools have trained 
coaching staffs. 

(2) Teams have good fields on 
which to play their games. 


By JACK REAMES 


























JACK REAMES 


Jack Reames, the author of 
this article, is one of the out- 
standing coaches in South Caro- 
lina. He graduated from Clem- 
son in 1923, where he partici- 
pated in football, baseball and 
track. He began his coaching 
career at Parker High in 1923 
and has produced championship 
teams in all sports. In 1931 he 
was made Director of Athletics 
and Physical Education, and he 
has developed an exce‘lent pro- 
gram of mass athletics and physi- 
cal education at Parker. Since 
taking on these new duties, he has 
coached only basketball and 
track. 


Coach Reames is a member of 
the S. F. O. A., has served as 
president of the South Carolina 
Physical Education Association 
and the South Carolina Coaches 
Association. 


(3) Athletics are supervised by 
the faculty. 

(4) There are physical education 
programs which stress all-around de- 
velopment of boys and girls in the 
schools. 

(5) Officiating has been standard- 
ized. 

(6) Football is no longer con- 
sidered an extra-curricular subject by 
leading Southern educators. 

(7) Splendid protective equipment 
is being used. 

(8) Medical supervision is avail- 
able for the majority of players. 

(9) The attitude of players, 
coaches, and public is wholesome (of 
course there are exceptions). 

(10) Far-seeing school adminis- 
trators are more interested in char- 
acter training and citizenship de- 
velopment than in winning teams. 

(Continued on Page 19) 
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" FLORIDA FORECAST . 





Florida Gators 


By FRANK S. WRIGHT 


foridians Want to See an End to 


Their Football Famine 


HEY have national and interna- 

tional records in such luxuries 
as sunshine, seacoast, climate, good 
citrus fruit, phosphate—but for a 
decade there has been one void in 
every Floridian’s hope chest—a win- 
ning combination on the gridiron. 

Tom Lieb, the dynamic bundle of 
energy and enthusiasm who took over 
the Notre Dame team in 1929 when 
the late Knute Rockne took ill, and 
guided it to a national championship, 
is the new beacon light on the highest 
hill in Florida. 

Notre Dame, it is reported, drew 
more customers the season Lieb was 
calling the coaching strategy, than 
has been the case since, or was the 
case previously. Out at Loyola, on 
the Pacific Coast, Lieb’s teams were 
drawing tea-cup size crowds his first 
year, but before long Hollywood big 
names and thousands of others were 
watching his club. 


Gator fandom doesn’t expect mira- 
cles, for anyone knows that the Flor- 
ida football squad is not loaded with 





great material. In fact, it appears in 
the main to be just fair, and reserve 
strength is a term just not in the 
books. But whatever the obstacles, 
and you can count ’em on the fingers 
of both hands and still just be get- 
ting started —this fellow Lieb has 
taken his post on the Florida foot- 
ball front with confidence he can do 
a good job. 

These Florida people certainly like 
the way he has teed off his program. 
It’s down the fairway 275 yards. And 
his approach shots have been just 
right. It’s time to putt, now that Sep- 
tember is here, and his work on the 
green is now being watched. Certain- 
ly the players like their new mentor, 
and he likes their spirit. The record 
books show that he can coach a team 
into a colorful competitor. 

No Florida team ever had to wade 
into a tougher schedule. The answer 
to the 10-year-old hope, prayer and 
dream of Floridians is still unknown, 
but this man Lieb has been going 
about his job since mid-April in a 
highly pleasing way. He’s the sort of 
fellow that folks say about him “we 
like the way he parts his hair, and 
we like the cut of his sails.” 

































(1). Head Football Coach 
Tom Lieb (left), and Pub- 
licity Director Frank S. 
Wright just before sub- 
merging forty feet at Sil- 
ver Sp-ings, Florida. 


(2). Dr. John J. Tigert, 
rresident of University of 
Florida, one of the foun- 
ders and now Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Southeastern 
Conference. 





(3). Hubie Houston, when 
he registered as a fresh- 
man at Florida. At 148 
pounds, he is one of the 
lightest players in south- 
ern football history. 


Florida Prep 


By ARNOLD FINNEFROCK 


EN and perhaps more Florida 

high schools will have new head 

football coaches when the season gets 
under way next month. 

Included in the list are four Big 
Ten Conference schools, Palm Beach, 
Lakeland, Plant City, and Gaines- 
ville. Clyde Crabtree resigned his as- 
sistant’s post at Miami Senior High 
to succeed Red Whittington at Palm 
Beach. D. L. Cook did likewise at 
Wildwood to take over H. L. Bissett’s 
job at Plant City, and Zollie May- 
nard gave up his job as assistant at 
Orlando to be the head man at Lake- 
land, where Johnny Haynes resigned. 

No successor has yet been named 
to Howard Bishop, who quit as 
Gainesville High mentor to make a 
successful campaign for the Demo- 
cratic nomination as county superin- 
tendent of public instruction. 

Other head coaches who have re- 
signed include: Kenneth Eppert, 
Bolles (Jacksonville); Ox Clark, 
Walton (DeFuniak Springs); Russ 
McCracken, New Smyrna Beach, and 
Benny Parker, Pensacola. 

McCracken will be at Ketterlinus 
High at St. Augustine as assistant 
coach and teacher, the New Smyrna 
Beach job being turned over to Joe 
Rousseau, assistant coach last year at 
Sarasota. Parker left Pensacola to 
join the coaching staff at The Citadel. 

Harry Greene resigned as athletic 
director at Orlando to enter the in- 
surance business and his duties will 
be taken over by Head Coach Walter 
Hovater. 

Frank Kemmer, who coached Day- 
tona Beach to the State Class A bas- 
ketball title in 1939, went back to 
Indiana this summer and will be head 
coach at an Indiana High School at 
a bigger salary than he received at 
Daytona Beach. 

Winston Bridges, an assistant 
coach at Robert E. Lee High (Jack- 
sonville), resigned after passing a 
civil service examination to enter the 
immigration patrol, and now is in 
training in Texas. 

Football dopesters in Florida never 
have much trouble picking the likely 
winner of the State Scholastic 
Championship. All they have to do 
is name Coach Jess Yarborough’s Mi- 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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: SOUTH CAROLINA SPORTS SHORTS : 





“Approved” Officials 
By A. B. FENNELL 


AKING the first steps toward the 

formation of a cohesive state or- 
ganization of officials for all sports, 
the South Carolina High School 
League has completed arrangements 
for the naming of “approved” of- 
ficials in each of the 13 district di- 
visions of the league. 

In the past, officials have been 
named by conferences between rival 
coaches—with the result that, fre- 
quently, no officials have been ac- 
ceptable to both sides and appeals to 
outside agencies have been necessary. 

Under the plan adopted, officials 
of each district will approve a list 
of officials in football, basketball and 
baseball who will be acceptable for 
officiating in any district contests. 

These officials must then be used 
in all district contests. 

It is obvious that such an arrange- 
ment is a step in the right direction 
and should lead within a year to a 
state officials’ association similar to 
those now operating so efficiently in 
other nearby states. 

Many members of the South Caro- 
lina High School League have ex- 
pressed themselves as favoring the 
organization of a state officials’ as- 
sociation modeled along the lines of 
the Southern Football Officials’ As- 
sociation and point to the fact that in 
last year’s Class B football finals 
(the most important statewide foot- 
ball championship game sponsored 
by the league) it was necessary to 
appeal to the S.F.0.A. for officials, 
both coaches agreeing to accept any 
officials named by the S.F.O.A. secre- 
tary, A. R. Hutchens. The fact that 
those officials turned in a game which 
met the approval of both coaches only 
served to emphasize the need of a 
similar state organization, affiliated 
with the S.F.O.A. 

While immediate interest in better 
officiating centers around football, it 
must be pointed out that the plans 
of the league also include basketball 
officials and baseball umpires. 

While this step is regarded as the 
most progressive made by the South 
Carolina High School League during 
the past year, other forward steps 
have been taken. 

The old District 3, which had be- 
come unwieldy because of the large 
number of schools it contained, has 

(Continued on Page 22) 


Presbyterian Honors Johnson 
By CHARLES BROWN 














WALTER JOHNSON 


WwW the beginning of the 1940 
football season at Presbyterian 
College, Coach and Athletic Director 
Walter Johnson will commence his 
twenty-fifth year as head coach. This 
lengthy record at one college heralds 
him as dean of southern coaches, he 
being second only to coach Zupke of 
Illinois in the nation. 

Alumni and athletic officials at P. 
C. are planning a royal celebration 
for him September 21, when his team 
encounters Clemson at Johnson Field. 
For the first time in athletic history, 
as a special honor to his anniversary, 
Clemson will visit Clinton. Previous 
meetings of the teams have been at 
Clemson. 

Walter Johnson arrived in Clinton 
from Battle Creek, Michigan, back in 
1915, just after leaving college, to 
take over the unenvied and tremen- 
dous task of coaching the college’s en- 
tire sports program, football, basket- 
ball, and baseball. With little equip- 
ment, a cellar gymnasium in the sci- 
ence building, and a cotton-ridged 
athletic field, Johnson started his 
career in the Palmetto state. 


Sirice then, under Coach Johnson’s 
supervision, the college’s three basic 


sports have grown into eight intercol- 
legiate departments. Equipment has 
expanded to include the erection of 
a beautiful and spacious gym, an in- 
door swimming pool, Baily Memorial 
stadium, Johnson field, and several 
braces of the modern all-weather ten- 
nis courts. Walter Johnson was large- 
ly responsible for the initiation of 
intercollegiate boxing in South Caro- 
lina, and he played an important role 
in re-instating baseball to the state 
schedule. 


Meeting strong teams like Carolina, 
The Citadel, Furman, Duke, Wake 
Forest, N. C. State, Clemson, Mercer, 
and Georgia Tech, his football squads 
battled them all. In twenty-four com- 
pleted seasons, the record stands: 97 
won, 19 tied, and 92 lost. Walter is 
a favorite of sports fans, forever be- 
ing a true sportsman, fair player, 
and a producer of hard fighting 
teams. 

















Your Headquarters 





IN ATLANTA 


Make the Biltmore your jij 
headquarters when you come 
to Atlanta. It is conveniently 
located—only a few minutes 
walk from Georgia Tech — 


Grant Field and Rose Bowl. 


600 outside rooms, each 
with bath and circulating ] 
ice water .. . popular 
prices prevail in dining 
| room and coffee shop. 


Rates From $3 


ATLANTA 
BILTMORE | 


The South’s Supreme Hotel 
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ALABAMA s, vuman wets 
Lanier Coaching Change 


Sidney Lanier High School of 
Montgomery, Ala., lost an illustrious 
football coach and athletic director 
when James G. “Country” Oliver re- 
signed in June. However, none of the 
glamor of football reputation has left 
the head coaching position as Joe 
Riley, assistant to Oliver for three 
years, secured the position. Oliver 
had been on the Lanier faculty for 
nine years, five of which were spent 
as head coach and athletic director 
at the million-dollar institution. 

Last football season Oliver turned 
out a faultless grid machine. So 
faultless that it went through the en- 
tire nine-game schedule without suf- 
fering defeat or even a tie. For that 
reason Sidney Lanier is now recog- 
nized as the Alabama State Champion. 

Riley came to Lanier in 1937 to 
take over the assistant coaching du- 
ties left vacant by John Cain, who is 
now head coach at Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute. Riley, like Cain, 
while playing football at the Univer- 
sity of Alabama was honored by be- 
ing selected on both the Southeast- 
ern and All-America elevens. “Little 
Joe,” as he is affectionately known, 
was a big gun with the Crimson Tide 
in 1934, 1935 and 1936. 

It was in his senior year that he 
played with the Tide in the Rose Bowl 
against Washington State. His pass 
to Don Hutson for a touchdown was 
only a part of his contribution to the 
29 to 13 drubbing the Washington 


boys took. 





ie 





JAMES G. “Country” OLIVER 


It came somewhat as a blow to Sid- 
ney Lanier followers when the resig- 
nation of “Country” Oliver was an- 
nounced. He had just produced a 
state champion eleven, his first. In 
the five years that he guided the La- 
nier football team, Oliver produced 
teams that won 29 games, lost 12 and 
tied 4. It was 1939, however, before 
he manufactured an unbeaten and un- 
tied machine. 

It came as a suitable climax to his 
coaching career. 

Riley, when secure in the belief 
that he was headed for the coaching 
position left vacant by Oliver, sug- 
gested Grover Harkins for the posi- 
tion of his assistant. Harkins is well 
known for his ability as a player and 
his ability as a coach has been equal- 
ly well proven. 

Basketball activities at Lanier have 
been under the guidance of Riley for 
the last two years. He took over the 
job after Coach A. B. ”Pep” Wells 
resigned as coach and continued his 
teaching. Both teams showed ability 
far above that expected and Riley 
was rightly hailed as a capable bas- 
ketball tutor as well as football. 

Being a track man himself, Riley 
has fought and will more than likely 
continue to fight for track at Lanier. 
He pushed his ideas enough to have 
a quarter-mile track constructed 


around the practice field but it is yet 
(Continued on Page 22) 
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Alabama Coaching 
e e 
Clinic 

 pewianed with a registration total- 

ing seventy-five in 1932, the an- 
nual University of Alabama coaching 
clinic has rapidly gained in registra- 
tions and fame throughout the coun- 
try. Not just the South, but also the 
North and other sections. The eighth 
annual clinic, which is scheduled to 
start August 14, will run for four 
days this year and the coaches attend- 
ing will number almost three hun- 
dred. A group of two hundred and 
fifty-eight attended the clinic last 
year, coming from fourteen states. 
That gives a clear cut idea of the 
clinic’s popularity. 

Coach Frank Thomas has worked 
continuously to mold the teaching 
methods so that they may prove of 
the greatest benefit to the greatest 
number of coaches. The coaches are 
from colleges as well as high schools 
and the problem was no easy one to 
solve; however, Thomas and_ the 
coaches think the situation is well 
handled. This accounts for the four- 
day run of the clinic this year. For- 
merly it has been conducted over a 
three-day period but this eighth an- 
nual school has been expanded to in- 
clude more complete discussions and 
demonstrations. 

And those four days are well filled 
with one lecture or demonstration af- 
ter another. There is no waste mo- 
tion in the entire system and results 
prove the efficiency of the method. 

Headed by Frank Thomas, the 
clinic boasts such teachers as the 
University of Alabama coaching staff, 
which includes: Harold Drew, Paul 
Burnum, Happy Campbell, Joe 
Shepherd, Bill Rainey and Ray 
Davis. Rainey is a new addition to 
the staff and he will handle the in- 
struction of track and training. He 
is both trainer and assistant track 
coach at Alabama. 

There is no charge connected with 
the clinic. Football, basketball, track 
and any other sport that is in need 
of clarification or little aids in coach- 
ing is discussed thoroughly and with- 
out reserve during the period. In ad- 


dition to lectures by the experts, dis- 


cussions and round table talks, there 
are also motion pictures of actual 
games—slow motion, and that means 
much to coaches who wonder why 
one slip can jam the works. Then, 


(Continued on Page 21) 
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ane Co.uins, head football 
coach at Knoxville High 
School, is quite a golf addict in his 
off months when he’s not worrying 
about the destiny of his Trojan grid 
machines. ... The cagey KHS mentor 
tours the links consistently in the low 
70s and has played in four or five 
tournaments this summer, two of 
which were the State Tournament 
at Holston Hills, in Knoxville, and 
the Southern Appalachian, sponsored 
by the Knoxville Journal. The 
Southern Appalachian is a ten-year- 
old meet and has been making rapid 
headway in recent years. More than 
100 golfers were entered in the 1940 
affair. 

In the 13 years that Collins and 
his assistant, Sam Jones, have been 
coaching Knoxville High grid teams, 
the Trojans experienced their first 
bad season in °39, losing seven games. 
It was the first season in all those 13 
years that KHS had dropped more 
than two games in a season. . . . How- 
ever, railbirds are predicting a great 
comeback by the Trojans this sea- 
son, partly because of a young man 
named Tommy Vann. 

Vann is a tailback and was a 
sophomore sensation last season, de- 
clared by some gridiron fans to be 
the best since Johnny Butler ran ram- 
pant at the Trojan institution. Butler 
is at present attending the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee. 

Kingsport, Tenn., High School fans 
are wondering what they'll do this 
season without Bobby Cifers, the lad 
who put Kingsport High on the foot- 
ball map and who was the nation’s 
leading prep school scorer in 1939. 
. .. Cifers was a brilliant ball carrier 
while he was with the Indians, an ex- 
cellent passer and kicker, and will 
carry his traits to Tennessee this fall 
as a freshman. His brother, Ed Cifers. 
will also perform for the Vols again 
at the end position. Ed was one of 
the best men on the field in the Rose 
Bowl game... . 

Major Bob Neyland is not the only 
coach who will have use for Bob 
Cifers. The Kingsport product holds 
a couple of state high school track 
records (shot put and discus) and is 
equally at home on a _ basketball 
court or a baseball diamond... . 

Central High School of Knoxville 
will have a new concrete stadium for 


By CLEVELAND SMITH 


their football engagements this sea- 
son. On the same site of the old field, 
the wooden stands have been torn 
down and the substantial concrete 
seats will replace them. . . . Coaches 
Harvey Robinson and N. B. (Red) 
Eubank, who piloted their team to an 
undefeated and untied season last 
fall, will probably have another 
crack contingent this year, but will 
be lacking their All-Southern half- 
back, Jim Tillett. A 200-pound hard- 
running wingback, Jim is spending 
the summer pitching softball for a 
Knoxville team before entering Ten- 
nessee in the fall, another crack back 
for Major Bob Nyland’s Vols. . . . 
Incidentally, Tillett is just about the 
ace softball hurler in Knoxville, hav- 
ing turned in one no-hit, no-run game, 
and playing with a team that has a 
good chance to cop the Tennessee 
State Softball Championship. . . . 

Coach Robinson has been spending 
the summer attending the University 
of Michigan, studying for a Master’s 
Degree, and his assistant, Eubank, 
entered the married colony while he 
was away.... 

Wade Keever will take over the 
reins as head football coach at Knox- 
ville’s Young High School, replacing 
“Farmer” Johnson, who accepted a 
Mississippi junior college position. 
Keever was formerly “head boss at 
Stair Tech (Knoxville). 


Welcome, Coaches 
HERREN’S 


RESTAURANT 
Famous for Its Food 


84 Luckie Street 
ATLANTA 
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Hi, Coach 





HAROLD E. McNABB 


Harold E. McNabb, coach of 
the Albany, Georgia, “Indians’’, 
is President of the Georgia Ath- 
letic Coaches Association. 

McNabb attended high school 
at Erwin, Tennessee, where he 
participated in football, basket- 
ball and baseball. At Carson- 
Newman College, he earned 12 
varsity letters in these three sports 
and was captain of each. He was 
awarded the “most valuable ath- 
lete” trophy his senior year. 

He began coaching at Erwin 
High School in 1928 and won 
the championship of the league 
that year. The next three years 
he served as line coach, freshman 
basketball and varsity baseball 
coach at Mercer University. 
While at Mercer, he received his 
master’s degree. He moved over 
to Albany in 1932, where he has 
made an eight year record in 
football of 76 won, 7 lost and 6 
tied. He won the South Georgia 
and State Class B Championship 
in 1939. 





ALL-STAR FOOTBALL 
GAME 
Grant Field, Atlanta, Georgia 
August 30, 8:30 P.M. 
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Baseball Scoring 


By JAMES R. FINEGAN 


Baseball Writer, The Louisvitle (Ky.) Times 


The difference between hits and 
errors, in baseball, is, I think, the 
one tough job an official scorer en- 
counters. They mean so much to a 
ball player, and deciding the differ- 
ence is mainly a matter of opinion. 
When the human element is involved, 
the chances to err increase. 

In the black and white of the rule 
book, there are few printed words of 
advice concerning hits and errors. 
Probably the plainest and easiest to 
grasp is the one which reads: “When 
a player prolongs a rival’s time at 
bat, it is an error.” In fewer words, 
a catcher drops a pop foul, or a third 
—or first baseman bobbles a short 
foul. 

That, gentlemen, is a foul. No mat- 
ter how the player cries and com- 
plains the sun was in his eye, he 
stumbled, or somebody pushed him, 
it’s an error. 

Maybe I can think of a few ex- 
amples. 

A fly ball or a liner goes zooming 
to the outfield. The player, with the 
crack of the bat, moves into position 
under the ball. He catches it—but 
drops it. You have an error. 

A sharply hit ball, with zippy 
bounces, shoots to the outfielder. It’s 
a hit for the batter. The outfielder 
stops the progress of the ball, but he 
happens to kick it sidewise. The run- 
ner advances to second. That’s what 
we call “one-and-one”—one hit and 
then one error. 

You think those are pretty easy? 
They are. Now consider what we call 
toughies. 

A hard-hit ball flies almost down 
the throat of the shortstop. He knocks 
it down and reaches for it. The run- 
ner is known as a fast fellow. He 
reaches first before the shortstop can 
recover the ball. That’s a hit, for two 
reasons. He beat the ball and the 
play was recognized as a “hard 
chance” for the shortstop. He was 
doing good even to stop a ball so 
hard hit. 

Suppose the ball had not been hit 
so hard. Suppose the batter was not 
a fieet runner. Suppose the shortstop 
got his hands on the ball, but, with 
butter fingers, let it slip. That’s an 
error. 

Suppose, again, he dropped the 
ball, picked it up, dropped it again, 
but beat the runner to the bag with 
the throw. The runner is out, as you 
know. 


Let me give you a tougher example 
of that one: 

A ball is hit to the second base- 
man. He fumbles it. Then he re- 
covers it. In other words, he messes 
around until the runner is almost at 
first. But he finally recovers the 
pesky pellet in time to throw to first, 
beating the runner by a fraction. 
Then, just to make things interesting, 
the first baseman, who has been wait- 
ing patiently all this time, drops the 
ball himself! , 

Sorry, it’s an error—but for the 
first baseman, because the second 
baseman got the ball there in time 
and with a good throw. 

Now you know why baseball writ- 
ers are a little mad. 

You might care for this example, 
too: 

Last season, Louisville was play- 
ing Kansas City. Ted Olson was 
pitching and Paul Campbell was cov- 
ering first for the Colonels. Johnny 
Sturm was the Kansas City hitter. 

Sturm stopped a ball which rolled 
between the pitcher and first base. 
It was Olson’s ball to field. He came 
off the mound rather slowly and 
picked up the ball. Then, only fif- 
teen yards from Paul, he threw to 
first, much too hard for the distance. 

The ball was a little wide of the 
bag, to Campbell’s left. Sturm, at 
the time, was barging into the bag, 
standing up, of course. From the 
high press box, we couldn’t quite 
see what happened. 

One way, it appeared that Olson’s 
throw hit Sturm’s shoulder and 
caromed toward the dugout. A second 
way, it appeared that the ball had 
hit Campbell’s glove and bounced 
out. 


What to do? 

We sent the press box boy to ask 
Sturm if he had been hit by the ball. 
He said “yes,” but actually he hadn’t. 
He, a player not knowing the rules, 
thought he would get a hit if it were 
recorded that he had been struck by 
the throw. He didn’t know it was 
strictly a question of whether it was 
Olson’s or Campbell’s error, because 
the throw, if it had not hit him, ob- 
viously would have beaten him to the 
bag. 

Later, Campbell admitted the ball 
had been in his glove and he had 
dropped it. We gave him the error, 
though even now I think Olson was 
responsible for making too terrific a 
throw from too close a distance. 
But—he had gotten the ball there in 
time and Campbell had mised it. 

I could continue to go on puzzling 
you with these complicated yarns, 
but, going back to the beginning, I 
repeat that judgment plays the most 
important part. 

Logic, too, is important. Apply 
logic to every baseball play—see who 
started the throw, who dropped it, 
who made a bad throw, and the like— 
and you can solve any of the prob- 
lems. 

Another good rule for a scorer is 
to have your eyes forever on the ball. 

You can’t score it if you don’t 
see it. 





Send $1.00 for one year’s sub- 
scription to The Southern Coach 
and Athlete, 751 Park Drive, N. 
E., Atlanta, Ga. 
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YESTERDAY, TODAY AND TOMORROW 
(Continued from Page 13) 


Naturally we sometimes think we 
have arrived, but let us see if we 
can justify today’s football. May I 
elaborate on my aforementioned ten 
points? 

I should like to mention a few 
of our outstanding South Carolina 
coaches—Dobson and McConnell at 
Spartanburg; Rhame, Henry Smith 
and Shealy at Columbia; Speer and 
Moore at Greenville High; Nisbet 
and Martin at Parker High; Dillard 
at Anderson; Riggs at Greer; Wal- 
drop at Laurens; Wilder at Clinton; 
Villipigue at Camden; Morse at 
Charleston; Troy at Union; Brabham 
and Bolick at Gaffney; Alley at 
Taylors. This list is only a begin- 
ning but it gives you an idea of the 
fine type of man who is coaching 
our South Carolina boys. Each man 
is trained and thoroughly capable. 
When you think of the rest of our 
state and of the South you readily 
see that this list could be multiplied 
many hundred times. 

The attitude of coaches and ad- 
ministrators is no secret. A football 
team by its conduct during a season 
is a clear indication of the type of 
coaching it has received. Also its 
conduct reflects the strength of the 
echool administrators and the com- 
munity which it represents. On this 
subject Knute Rockne said, “Show me 
a boy on the football field for one 
hour and I believe I can tell you 
the type of home in which he lives.” 

Splendid playing fields are avail- 
able to most high school teams today, 
a far cry from yesterday. These fields 
have been the means of eliminating 
numerous serious injuries. Many of 
these fields have been built with gov- 
ernment assistance and no one can 
deny that it is a farsighted govern- 
ment policy because strong-limbed, 
clear-eyed boys hold America’s fate 
in their hands. . 

Faculty control of athletics is 
greatly improved over yesterday, but 
I submit two personal opinions— 

First, in many schools we have 
faculty persecution of athletics, and 

Second, in many schools we have 
athletic persecution of the faculty. 

However, in the vast majority of 
schools athletics are sanely admin- 
istered. 

Physical education programs are 
beginning to make themselves an in- 
tegral part of the educational scheme 
and this is bound to have a whole- 
some effect on the seventy-five per 
cent who are not able to make any 
varsity team. 


Officiating is greatly improved to- 
day. Most of us can remember the 
“Homers” of yesterday — good fel- 
lows who. simply thought that only 
the visitors could make fouls, unless, 
of course, the home team was so far 
ahead that fouls on them couldn’t 
change the result. 

Football equipment still depends 
on the ability of schools to buy and 
this brings up the pernicious custom 
of over-matching teams both in high 
schools and colleges so the budget 
will remain balanced. 

Medical supervision in many 
schools depends on the under-paid 
goodness of the home town doctors 
and while they have done a marvelous 
job without grumbling, it is not suf- 
ficient or efficient. 

Proselyting! What, in 1940? In 
high schools? Yes! Further comment 
is unnecessary. This is the surest way 
I know to ruin Southern high school 
football. 

Commercialism? Yes. Fine field 
lights, long expensive trips, silk 
pants, etc. Some one must pay. Who? 
The public will pay for its entertain- 
ment. 

All in all, I think you will agree 
that today’s football is a far cry from 
yesterday’s, but how about Tomor- 
row’s football? 


I love the game, I believe in the 
game, I think it is typically Ameri- 
can, and I want to see it prosper. 
With this in mind I suggest: 

(a) Teach football to every boy 
in every school instead of the select 
few. I believe the character and 
physical benefits justify this. 

(b): Give academic credit for foot- 
ball just as for debating or journal- 
ism. 

(c) Limit competition to boys of 
like age and weight. A boy 15 years 
of age, weighing 135 pounds, should 
not be allowed to compete with a boy 
weighing 210 pounds and who is 
older. Even the prize ring, one of 
the toughest rackets on earth, would 
not allow some of the practices we 
condone today in high school foot- 


ball. 
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(d) Make it impossible for a 
squad of 50 to 60 well-equipped boys 
from a large school to crucify a 
squad of 15 or 16 men_poorly- 
equipped from a_ smaller school. 
Some of these affairs are regular 
“Roman Holidays.” Quit harping on 
the “iron man” angle and play more 
and more men. Play in your own 
class and limit your schedule. 

(e) Stop aping the colleges. Try to 
realize we have thousands of plastic 
boys in our charge who need to be 
taught the fundamentals of the game. 
Ask administrators to see the light. 
Let them consider football as they 
would any other department. Cut out 
gate receipts for school children en- 
tirely and have an activity fee for 
this as well as all other school func- 
tions. 

Curtail football? No! Play thou- 
sands of games where today we play 
hundreds. 

Some administrators will immedi- 
ately say, “Do you mean hire ten 
coaches where we have one?” The 
answer is “No, but hire two where 
Shifting 
the emphasis from the few to the 
masses is my contention, and neces- 


we have one, if possible.” 


sarily calls for more teachers. 

(f{) Modify the game. Build more 
and better fields, and make medical 
supervision compulsory. Carry acci- 
dent insuranc2 on all varsity players. 

(g) Quit thinking in terms of 
games, championships, single wings, 
double wings, gate receipts, eligibili- 
ty, etc., and start thinking in terms 
of boys, Boys, BOYS, or shall we fol- 
low the current as we are doing to- 
day, expanding on our good and bad 
practices, until one day we will wake 
up to find ourselves in the middle of 
the situation:—the “tail is wagging 
the dog” in Southern high school 
football. 

Yesterday and today have con- 
tributed their share. Let’s build in- 
telligentiy for tomorrow! 
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The Organization of the Canton 
High School Band 


By N. R. HAWORTH 


Superintendent, Canton, Ga., Public Schools 


2 eg city of Canton, Georgia, had 
no band, no music house, no 
teacher of instrumental music and no 
students in the public schools who 
could play band instruments prior to 
the fall of 1938. 

In the fall of 1938, W. Buford 
Smith was brought to Canton as a 
band instructor. He had had enough 
practical experience and actual ex- 
perience in organizing bands to take 
the task in hand and start immediate 
work. 

The instrument problem was the 
greatest immediate handicap. There 
were no funds with which to buy ex- 
pensive band instruments. Under the 
sponsorship of the Canton Rotary 
Club, financial aid was secured to 
purchase the desired number of forty- 
five instruments. 

Band work was started in the mid- 
dle of September, 1938. The instruc- 
tion was almost entirely on a group 
basis. Very little private instruction 
was given. The last school period of 
each day was set aside for the band 
members and they studied from the 


very beginning as a band. The same 
winter—January, 1939—the band be- 
gan showing returns on the invest- 
ment of time and money by playing 
in the gymnasium for basketball 
games and in the auditorium for 
plays and programs. By the end of 
the school year they were taking up 
standard marches and some of the 
lighter classics. 

The band director attended summer 
school at Emory University in 1939 
and came to Canton on each Friday 
afternoon and Saturday. Rehearsals 
and group instruction was kept up. 
A few individual lessons were given. 

The problem of uniforms now 
arose and still there were no funds 
for such expenditure. Since the stu- 
dents were furnished with instruc- 
tion, music, and time they agreed to 
buy their own uniforms. This was 
done during the summer. At the end 
of the summer the band held a picnic 
and a swimming party. 

The following year (the fall of 
1939) the band played for all home 
football games and made three trips 
with the team to other towns. They 


made public parades, played for pro- 
grams in the auditorium, played pub- 
lic concerts in the parks and have 
been playing for basketball games 
the winter of this year, 1939-40. 

The band was invited to play con- 
certs at the New York World’s Fair 
on May 30, 1940. It accepted and 
took a week’s tour via rail and steam- 
er including sightseeing tours en 
route. 

Realizing that a high school band 
is forever losing members through 
graduation a new beginners’ band 
was started in the fall of 1939. They 
are now ready to begin work with 
the regular band. The band will lose 
eleven seniors this year but will gain 
twenty-five beginners. 

The aims of the school in its sup- 
port of the band is not to strive to 
make professional musicians of the 
members nor is it to strive to master 
specified music in order to compete 
in contests, but to give service to the 
community and to give each student 
the activity and appreciation a band 
can offer. 





CANTON HIGH SCHOOL BAND 
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THE PLAY OF CENTER 
(Continued from Page 7) 


should be passed in order to take ad- 
vantage of the penalty. 


On defense the Center is usually a 
defensive quarterback, calling the dif- 
ferent types of defenses that his team 
is to use. He should be able to size 
up the opposing formation for 
strength and weaknesses and he must 
be alert for all types of plays de- 
signed to draw him out of position. 
He should know the position on the 
field and the yardage to be gained— 
if it is short, he should tighten up; 
if it is long, he should loosen up. 
He must be a good tackler and should 
get more tackles than any other man 
on the team. He should never bear 
hug with an opponent but hit him 
dead center as quickly as possible 
and keep going. On line plays, he 
should meet the ball carrier on or 
behind the line of scrimmage, using 
split-vision between the backfield and 
the opening in the line. He is called 
upon to defend against forward pass- 
es when they are thrown and to do 
this he should drop back and cover 
his territory or man, never turning 
his back on the Passer. Men coming 
through to block him should be ward- 
ed off with his hands. 


Physically the build of a Center 
varies in different sections of the coun- 
try. Some of the conferences like 
their Centers big and heavy because 
of emphasis on running plays. In 
the South where the ball is thrown to 
a great extent, a lighter and taller 
Center is desired. He should be very 
fast, aggressive, alert, and a keen 
diagnostician of plays. He should 
possess strong arms, neck, legs, and 
shoulders, and be a man who is very 
tough and can “stand the gaff.” By 
showing lots of pep he can instill 
the right spirit into his teammates. 


GENERAL HINTS FOR CENTERS 


1. Give all your attention to the 
pass until it is completed, then 
carry out your blocking assign- 
ment. 


2. A majority of the fumbles in the 
backfield is due to poor passing. 


The Center should always em- 
ploy his offensive charge even 
when practicing passing. 


veo 


4. The greatest assets a Center can 
have on offense are perfect tim- 
ing and control of speed in pass- 
ing. These require constant prac- 
tice. 
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When passing to kicker, be care- 
ful not to pass too high or low, 
this may mean the loss of the 
ball or a poor kick. 


nn 


6. Carry the weight of the body on 
the feet. Do not lean on the ball 
as this*causes you to lunge for- 
ward after making the pass. 


7. The speed of the team depends 
upon the speed of the Center. 
Always follow the ball and be 
the first to line up. 


8. The Center must be active in 
backing up the line. 


9. A good Center should know how 
to destroy a good offense. 


10. Shift quickly with the opponents 
and signal to the teammates 
what play is expected. 


All good football teams have great 
centers and a player with determina- 
tion and willingness to work both 
mentally and physically can fulfill 
these qualifications. 





WELCOME TO ATLANTA 
(Continued from Page 10) 


and Stone mountain, which is a natu- 
ral wonder, being five feet taller than 
the Woolworth Building. 


Twenty miles away at Roswell is 
Bulloch Hall, ante bellum home of 
Mittie Bulloch, mother of Theodore 
Roosevelt. Twenty miles in another 
direction are Marietta and Kennesaw 
Mountain, scene of one of the fierc- 
est battles of the War Between the 
States. The battlefield has been dedi- 


cated as a national park. 


Atlanta has never failed to sustain 
her traditional reputation for true 
Southern hospitality. We pride our- 
selves on the spirit of cooperation that 
exists in Georgia and when you meet 
here you find that not only your own 
members and the citizens of Atlanta 
but the entire state will join whole- 
heartedly in seeing that you are royal- 
ly entertained. The press of Atlanta 
can always be relied upon for liberal 
coverage and our four radio stations 
wil] be generous with their time so 
your meeting will receive exceptional 
publicity. 

The Atlanta Convention and Visi- 
tors’ Bureau, with more'than a quarter 
of a century of experience, welcomes 
you to the Third Annual Coaching 
Clinic and will cooperate in any way 
possible to make your Atlanta visit 
enjoyable. 
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~ALA. COACHING CLINIC 
(Continued from Page 16) 


there are the actual demonstrations 
on the practice field. 

The idea of the slow motion pic- 
tures is hailed by all attending the 
clinic. It is a vital feature and it un- 
folds before the eyes that which a 
lecture cannot, and sometimes it is 
impossible to show identical mis- 
takes and their correction with an 
actual demonstration. 

This August edition of the coach- 
ing clinic marks not only the eighth 
anniversary of its birth, but also it 
marks the University of Alabama as 
one of the greatest coach’s training 
schools in the country. From its be- 
ginning as an aid to Alabama high 
school coaches, it rapidly became a 
mecca for high school and college 
coaches from every section of the na- 
tion. This year’s advance registration 
bears out the fact the clinic is already 
more than just popular, but also that 
it is gaining more and more credit 
and renown everywhere. 

That item of no tuition fee is a 
great attraction for any coach. But 
still more attractive is the policy of 
the University of Alabama of furnish- 
ing quarters for the attending coach- 
es. Rooms are furnished in a college 
dormitory and the lone worry for the 
coach is the small item of linen— 
sheets, towels, pillows and other such 
essentials. 

Proving that they are always will- 
ing to learn more or willing to swap 
information, outstanding coaches 
from every size school imaginable 
gather each session. The coaches 
jump at the chance to attend Frank 
Thomas’ school for they have learned 
its true value. And still more im- 
portant, the schools, both large and 
small, have shown the results of the 
training of the coaches. All phases 
of sports have shown improvement 
and new ideas have been injected 
which have proven beneficial to the 
players as well as the spectators. 


One of the typical states with many 
coaches regularly attending the clinic 
is Alabama. Alabama has a repre- 
sentative list of well known high 
school coaches registered each year. 
Among them are: Joe Riley and 
Grover Harkins of Sidney Lanier 
(Alabama State Champions, 1939) in 
Montgomery; Howard Chappell and 
Jess Foshee from Talladega; Snitz 
Snider from Bessemer; Hamp Lyons 
from Alexander City; Walton Wright 
from Sheffield; Bull Smith from 
Wright Academy; J. deYampert from 
Ensley. 
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COACHING BACKFIELD FUNDAMENTALS 


(Continued from Page 6) 


Plunging the Line 


The line plunger should run low, 
with feet spread, head up and eyes 
open, lifting knees high and increas- 
ing speed at every step. He should 
keep his feet, hang on to the ball, 
and go where the signal calls for the 
hole to be made. When once in the 
open, he should release the ball with 
one hand to stiff-arm and help evade 
tacklers. 


Spinners 


To execute a spin play, you step 
forward with foot farthest from the 
man you are spinning to, keep low, 
and when the pass from center is 
received, half turn on balls of both 
feet, always holding the ball low in 
a position parallel with the ground, 
take one hand off the ball if another 
ball carrier receives it, if spinner 
keeps ball, tuck it away and hide 
ball as much as possible. Always 
stay low and point your toe toward 
the hole in order to maintain direc- 
tion. 


Blocking 


To block on tackle with end, take 
a step forward and out, then execute 
a shoulder block by keeping the 
head up, shoulders square, tail low, 
taking short digging steps, dropping 
the knees a little the moment of im- 
pact and pushing up. When blocking 
for the passer, run out first toward 
the end then before reaching the op- 
ponent, slow up and get under con- 
trol, make him come to you, stay up 
and be aggressive after contact. When 
blocking for the kicker, as ball is 
snapped, take a couple of shuffle 
steps to shorten distance from block- 
er to tackle, then put head in direc- 
tion of block and execute a body 
block, digging in moment of impact. 


Pass Defense 


A great amount of practice should 
be given backs on pass defense. Teach 
them to always keep receivers in 
front of them and watch passer at 
the same time. When pass is thrown, 
be aggressive; defender has as much 
right to ball as receiver. Go up in 
the air, bat the ball to the ground. 
Be aggressive. Intercept the ball 
whenever possible, but make sure you 
have a reasonable chance, in order 
that you do not overrun the ball. 


Catching Punts 


When catching punts, be sure to 
have control over your body and re- 
ceive the ball from a steady stance 
with the weight shifted comfortably 
on both feet and a little into or 
toward the ball. Keep relaxed when 
catching punts and give a little with 
the ball as it falls in your arms. 





“APPROVED” OFFICIALS 
(Continued from Page 15) 


been divided into two new areas. 
Richland County, which includes Co- 
lumbia, and Lexington County re- 
main as District 3, while the remain- 
ing counties of the old district, Sa- 
luda, Aiken, Edgefield, Greenwood, 
form the new District 13. 

District 6, another large area, has 
been divided into two new and more 
cohesive districts to facilitate state 
elimination contests. 

In basketball, which continues to 
gain in popularity, Joe Deery of 
Loris, chairman of the basketball 
committee of the league, has intro- 
duced clinics for officials, coaches and 
players in girls’ basketball and steps 
are being taken to carry the clinics 
into boys’ basketball. 

The South Carolina High School 
League reached a new high in mem- 
bership last year under the able guid- 
ance of the league secretary, Charles 
M. Lockwood. Mr. Lockwood, who 
has been superintendent of the Olym- 
pia school system in Columbia for 
a number of years and who has served 
so efficiently as secretary of the league 
during most of that time, has accept- 
ed a post as superintendent of schools 
in Lancaster, but assured us that he 
would continue as secretary of the 
league so long as the league felt he 
could be of service. From our first 
hand knowledge of his fine service 
and of the esteem in which he is held 
by his colleagues, we feel safe in pre- 
dicting that Mr. Lockwood will con- 
tinue as secretary for quite a while. 
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LANIER COACHING 
CHANGE 


(Continued frum Page 16) 


to be completed. There are rumors 
that the work will be completed in 
the very near future. Lanier is prac- 
tically over-run with track talent and 
the first year of the sport should pro- 
duce a great team. 


Baseball, which has been off the 
Lanier sports menu for several years 
due to financial causes, may also 
make a comeback under Riley. His 
plan is to put Lanier on an equal 
footing with the other schools in 
Alabama and he is working hard to 
carry out his ideas. 

And while Lanier football fans will 
miss that constant, characteristic 
pose of “Country” Oliver squatting 
on his heels as the Blue Torrent rolls 
past, they will be comforted with the 
thought that a capable coach will 
carry on. 

Riley recently announced the 1940 
football schedule for his State 
Champions. The slate includes some 
of the most outstanding teams in the 
state and one intersectional foe. Ham- 
mond, Ind., is the non-state opponent 
and until last year it proved to be the 
stumbling block for the Lanier team. 
Hammond is regarded as one of the 
toughest teams in that northern state. 


The schedule: 


September 20—Fairfax, in Mont- 
gomery; September 26—Sylacauga, 
in Montgomery; October 4—Ham- 
mond, in Hammond, Ind.; October 
11—Tuscaloosa, in Montgomery; Oc- 
tober 18—Woodlawn, in Montgom- 
ery; October 25—Dothan, in Mont- 
gomery; November 1—Murphy, in 
Mobile; November 7—Dadeville, in 
Montgomery; November 15—Besse- 
mer, in Montgomery. 








ALL-STAR BASKETBALL 
GAME 


Thursday Night, August 29, 
Tech Gym, Atlanta, Ga. 























PRE-SEASON TRAINING 
(Continued from Page 5) 


The pre-season chart should be 
made up a week in advance, being of 
such a nature that it can be speeded 

>) up, or slowed, depending on the man- 
ner in which the squad reacts physi- 
cally to football. 

Football is the game we teach, and 
football is the conditioner I apply 
in the proper doses for pre-season 
work. Ambling around a track is fine 
for horses, but I fail to see where it 
helps the boy. 

Each player, divided into the three 
groups, presents a different problem, 
a problem that the coach should be 
able to solve as of his knowledge of 
that individual. 

Merge this insight into the boy’s 
character with the weight chart, a 
careful check on the thermometer, 
advice from a competent physician 
and the many phases of football and 
it’s likely you'll have the nucleus for 
an adequate pre-season _ training 
schedule—if you don’t overwork the 
material you have on hand. 

Remember, underwork is_ better 
than overwork when you start to get 
the team in shape. 





4) FLORIDA PREP 
PD (Continued from Page 14) 


ami Stingarees and then sit back and 
watch them go. Only once in a decade 
have they missed. 

The Stingarees, despite loss of such 
stars as Jay Kendrick and Dave El- 
dredge, should be right up there again 
this season. Robert E. Lee figures to 
be a strong contender for its third 
straight Big Ten Conference title but 
no school ever has won more than 
twice in a row. 

Orlando, Miami Edison, and Plant 
also will be tough. Palm Beach 
should take on new life under Crab- 
tree and Mike Houser’s Andrew Jack- 
son Tigers will be a threat. Hills- 
borough and Clearwater will not be 
far from the top, and Landon may 
pull a big surprise. 

In the Northeast Conference, 
Charles Duncan can be expected to 
turn out a team at Live Oak that 
will make a strong defense of its 
1939 title, with chief opposition com- 
ing from Leon of Tallahassee, Day- 
tona Beach, and Ocala. 

A large number of Florida coaches 

9%) are planning to attend the Daytona 
|! Beach coaching school August 19-24. 
On the staff will be Bobby Dodd, Red 
Dawson, Frank Leahy, Tom Lieb, 
and Adolph Rupp. 
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HOTELS . 


Landmarks of 
Southern Friendliness 


You will find the Dinkler Hotels located 

conveniently on all principal highways 
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4 Feature Chronograph 
37.90 


1/5 Second, 15 Jewel, 30 Minute 
register, with Tachameter and 
Telemeter Dial. Stainless, non- 
corrosive case. Adapted to all 
athletic sports, aviation, boat- 
ing, automobiling, photography 
timing, etc. 


For All Sports Events 
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AN IDEAL GIFT 
for 
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TIMEKEEPER 


A gift not only essential in all important athletic events, 
but an accurate timepiece for everyday use . . . a gift 
he will be proud to own. Several styles from which to 


choose—-22.50 to $75. 


Claude S&S. Bennett 
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